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"SILK MANU AL. 


Sincrain & Moore.& Rosenr Sincuain, Jr.| 
Proprietors of the Farmer and Gardener, . 


HAVE NOW IN THE PRESS, 


‘containing—1. a brief historical view of the silk 
‘business—2. directions for sowitg the Mulberry 
"seed, nurturing the Mulberry plent, transplanting] 
it into hedges, or standard orehards, and the subser 
“glient management thereof—8. the mode of preser- 
ting and Hatching the silk-worm eggs; the manner 
of fearifig and feeding the worms, the mode of air- 


ment of their several diseases—4, the. manner of 
constructing a cheap laboratory or cocoonery— 


ing silk, twist, &c. together with calculations of the 
probable nett produce of given quantities of land 
setin Mulberry, as tested by actual results, both 
in this country and Europe, with such appropriate 
remarks as may suggest themselves to the editor. 
The whole written, compiled and extracted from 
the most approved and standard works, European 
and American, by the editor of the Farmer and 
Gardener. 

It will containa copious index, and will be 
‘published first in pamphlet form, and afterwards 
faithfully copied into this Journal: 

Orders for the above work will be received, 
post paid, for any number of copies, by either the 
‘editor or proprietors. As the number of copies {> 
in'pamphlet form ‘will be'limited, persons wishing 
‘ secure a supply will do well te-make early ap- 
plication. 

© Booxskciens, posTMasTeRs AND STORE ieee 
per Ah aaa can have their orders proniptly| ti 
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silk culture, the publishers thought i it due to the bu- 
sinless, growing every day, as it is, in importance, 
atid promising ere long to be one of the chief nation- 
al staple ‘productions, that they should prepare @ 
chéap and safe manual,. from. which every agri- 


out.risk of. losing by imexperiénée or want of 
knowledge. Thus influenced, they proceeded on, 
in their Jabors, .and are gratified in being able’ to 
announce the Work as being in the;hands..of the 
printers, and cheerfully look*to the patriotic hus-, 
bandmen of the cotintry, for whose benefit it was 
undertaken, for remuneration. 

SF Environs oF PAPERS. with, whom «wesex} 


flange, and others, are respectfully, requested to, 
copy thisartiele or make some notice: of it, 





Gnewine: Rice on Dry Lath errr" 
Having Tea if, the second volume of the Far- 
mer’s Register, an ‘essay on the above subject, 
and knowing from its, ear-mark that it proeeeded 
fromythe pen of an old and highly valued totres- 
pondent of this journal, residing in the state of 
Alabama, weaddressed’ him, at the’ ilistance of 
sonié of our patrons residing on the eastern shore 
of this‘ state, a'series of queries touching its cul- 
ture on dry land and probable adaptation ’to* the 
climate and soil of Maryland. ‘His answer will 
be:found:in another colunin ‘as well as the ar- 
ticle to’ which he refers, and we shall follow it 
in our'next with an essay, also from the same 
experienced pen and able head, embracing the 


author’s views “on rice bread, and on corn mixed. 


with other crops,” which, together, will form a 
most valuable compendium upon this particular 
branch of agriculture.. The subject is one of 
deep importance, and we doubt not will:so-pre- 
sent. itself.to every agricultural reader. Than 
rice there is no greater delicacy or more deli¢ious 
vegetable, and from all past experience there. ie 
none more hutritious or healthful. .. When boiled 
to a jelly, sweetened with loaf si wand spiced 
with peat cinnamon, © “it” 
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_ Fromi'the deep and profound interest felt in every 
Wifettiow'for “the promotion of the Mulberry and 


poe ie boca fold Map ina ae 
to the luxuries of the table, should each or 





culturist, of ordinary intelligence, might gain suffi- | ods 
cient information to enter. into.the! businéss with-| i 
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pare with that grain. ¥ 
who have Partaken of the va 
into which this grain in 
verted, or whe may be 
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isting atthe period of his work against 
leave to “be an advocate fi these i innoc 
 catinot speak for thémsélves, t 
stead of k being nuisances th 
‘that without theif,” we: 
‘gypt under the curse ; F 
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dp all the grass in our and “ 
of our ground, and mull ly £0 € exesedingty ‘al 
creep into our King’s aces ; ‘and ffies wou Id so : 
abound, as to be — itiooustie@fous (0G us.” 
In proof of the sou ess of his proposition, he 
adduces the following’ ie iy mhic came see his 
own observation: he say, we 






“Ino to make som 
vices, I have lately sas SAG 
who had young onesyand® dtySttils cach 
-per hour; and looove twelvohours per day, 
let. us. compute .w ei net of those vermin 
were destroyed b Assuming te the 


fact that each of ids caught caterpilat ‘na 


Fog gay a hep 
e says “that-in 7 
Spicer 

If but a tithe of what Dr. Bradley 
‘these, birds be true, and we do not questi 
ptatement.st all, birds or such of-them, aa! liv 
insects, are of incalculable .value,to farmiors tnd 
gardeners, and instead of being destroyed should. . - 
be preserved by all practicable means. ‘Theinser- 
vices in an orchard garden is 
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tor yoneafdovee clover,which 
harap | utils thd was literally divested of 
every leaf, and.on which there were nothing stand- 

ing but the ee ees “inter: late years read 

: very sensibly essay: upon this subject, 
Our own personal observation, are for-| as 

the conviction that all birds which feed up- 

On insects, are object» worthy of the care and pre- 

-getvation of every one engaged in the cultivation 

of ‘the earth. We would except the Partridge, 

“Weodcock, and. Snipe ; for thoogh the first, to 

some extent, do feed upon insects, they are 

mote eveentially grain-eating in their propensities, 
and the two latter feed wpon such insects only as 
are found in uniilled marshes, and, of course, do 

Bo injury cultivated vegetation; but above 
all ‘other considerations, they afford such exquisite 

plessure to man in the pursuit of them, that we 

are sinister enough to enter our protest against all 

“plana, which embrace them in their preserving 
“getervations, and we think we shall be sustained 
by every individual who may ever haye witnessed 

the performance of a brace of staunch well trained 
dogs, in a stubble field, willow nottiom, or open 
march. But before we clove this article, we 
would remark, that the practice of sho-ting in or- 
chards should be abandoned, as the wounding of 


aa 3 . he 


/PARMER AD 
B opinions if these wo gentlemen? May not the! 


‘kind grown by our friend “4gricol.” be the dry 
variety known w..the South Americans? We 
have a single stalk growing in a flower pot, which 
is by no means what we woul! tern a succulent 
grass, and this we presume is of the same variety 

as that cultivated by Agricola. The apparent dis- 
€repancy between those two intelligent farmers 
seemed to-eull for the remaiks we have mace, and 
content with what we have sail, we shall leave 
the duty of further reconciliation to themselves, 

In a letter enclosing his communication, our 
correspondent “Agricola” says : 

“On my locating myself in this section of 
country, I early discovered the want of some spe- 
cies of grass for winter forage for our animals, | . 
for the purpose of pursuing a more judicious sys- 
tem of agrici.tture. In my pursuit, the Gama 
Grass came within my knowledge, and as soon, 
ar possible I procured it, and on discovering its 
value, | immediately gave all I knew of it to the 
country. Trulv “a litle fire kindled a great mat- 
ter ;” but the value of this vegetable production, 
helieve is prettv well settled in the south, and it 
will add singulaily to my gratification if it should 
be found to succeed in the north. 

One thing I have observed with a momentary 
regret—that no one notices to the public the 
singularly delicate and excellent food it affords 
for an animal at ffieen days growth. Its flavor 
at that stage is uncommonly fine. It is perfect- 





the wees inevitably lead to injurious bleeding, 
corrosion, gangrene, and uliimate death, 
Gama Grass. 

We insert in the preseat number another arti- 
ele upon this subject, frum the pen ofMr. James 
Shannon, and it will be perceived that there is a 
difference-of opinion between him and our cor- 
respondent, Agricola, with respect to the quality 
of the grass: while the former pronounces it a 
succulent grass and backs that opinion by the fact 
that in being cured into hay, it lost four-fifths of 


ly without the redundant succulence of other 
grasses ; has all their tenderness, and if the evi- 
dence of the animals “ will be admitted on the 
trial.” nothing yet known can exceei it.” 

The solicitude manifested by our friend for the 
success of the Gama grass in this quarter, seems, 
in the spirit of reciprocal gond feeling, to require 
that some of the manv gentlemen who have sown 
it, should communicate how it stands our climate, 
and what prospect there may be of its being ulti- 
mately adopte:! into our system of hushandry.— 
Communications of the kind,from sensible practical 
men, never fail to advance the cause of husband- 





ite weight; that is, that 2} lbs. of green grass, when 
dried, weighed but Aalf @ pound, than which a 
stronger evidence of its succulence, we should | 
think, could not be adduced, or required. On the 
other hand “ Agricola” asserts that he has cured 
itinto hay atless than 50 per eent. loss of weight; 
and this fact is equally conclusive in support of 
the position he assumes, of its not being a succu- 
" fantgrase, But if thie, were not so, the addition-| 
abfact which be» mentions—of its being called a 
“dry grass,” in. South Awerica, from the circun- 
stance of iis want of succulence, would go far to, 
establish she, 4euth.of Agricola’s assertion: Mr. 
Shanuon mentions that there are several kinds of 
the Gama grase, and that he has (wo kinds himself: 
Moweihis being the fact, may it not very readily 
seeount for the seeming discrepancy between the 
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ry, increase its lighta, and to elevate those who 
make them in the moral and social relations of 
life. 





Tue Locust Tree.---The people of Massa- 
chusetts are turning their attention to that most 
durable and valuable indigenous tree, the locust 
---xo valuable for ship building, posts, &e. ‘The 
Society of agriculture, at Northampton, lately 
awarded Mr. Clark a premium of $20 for his 
success in cultivating a plantation of this tree, 
which though it flourishes so well throughont the 
north, has hitherto been chiefly used as an orna- 
ment, except we believe, on Long Island in this 
‘stateye where, there are extensive groves of it. 
Some of the posts we have seen there, of this 
wood, were 100 years oll, and ecateely in the| , 
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This. ie ma month when much should and 
}must be done to ensure present and prospectige... 
comfort— the ground if not already prepared must 
be got:ready for winter grain. Of wheut we. 
would remark, that sf sown on a clover lay, it wilh: 
always be best t plough some time before see 
ing, as the experience of observing agricultwristy. 
justify the belief, that the fermevtation consequent, 
on the immediate wmrningin of such a bdy of, 
Vegetahle matter, is of two heating a character ty. 
be healthful to the newly germinated plan, whieh 
is always delicate for some days. Tw or three. 
weeks would probably be enough ww avuid this 
injurious effect; and, as good authorities advocate. 
ploughing in the seed wheat with a shallow fare 
row as these who direct that it shoul! be harrow. 
ed in; but most all agree that the field should be. 
roll-d as smooth as possible. This. operation, 
besides. bringing the earth in contact with the. 
grain, and thus promoting its vegetation, provides 
a fine smooth surface forthe reapers the ensuing . 
harvest, a thing always desirable ia an economied 
point of view, and greatly tending to the comfort 
of those who labor in the field. 

If sown on a corn field, as soon as the cornis 
sufficiently advanced to admit of it, that ises 
soon as the grain is ripe enough to harden, the 
stalks should be cut down, bound up and removed 
off the field and shocked. The hills, if there are 
any, should be harrowed level, the field ploughed 
three or four inches deep, then put or a top dresp 
ing of well rotted mannre, decomposed leaves 
from the woods and lime or ashes, of equal parts, 
to be evenly spread over the surface: then sow 
Advantage has 
been found in passing the harrow over the field 
in the spring soon after the frost is out of the 
ground, when the grain is from five to six inch 
es high. 

Less than 5 pecks of seed wheat should not 
be sown, and from 6 to 8 pecks, (to be regulated 
by the soil) may be sown with decided advam 
The seed should always be well washety 


your wheat, harrow in and roll. 


tage. 


and soaked in a /ye made of wood ashes, or in 


lime water, for about four or five hours, amt. a 


ter being taken out should be rolled in slacked 
lime or plaster of paris, before being sown, 
Two or three quarts of either will be suffirieat 
to envelope a bushel of the kernels of the wheat 
Besides destroying the smut on the grain, this 
treatment adds greatly to its germination and vig- 
vrous growth, things of immense moment in keep- 





least, , od by constant ex A great]. 
deal of the is raised in Tennessee, and in 
the west generally,--V. Y. Scar, 


ing down weeds and troublesome. grasses, _ 


That lime is the proper food of wheat, therein, 
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set one opinion ‘now, Kitoles, 6 every one who 
can possibly do it, should procare it for his wheat 
eope—if it only bein the proportion of afew 
bethels as a wop-dressing, end if lime or some, 
otter calcareous substance is not to be had con- 
retiently, he should: sow bvekirheal w turn in, 
hatcontaining abvut 50 per cent of lime. 

Winter Rye should now be put in, the prepara- 
tos of ground and seed very similar as for wheat 
exeept that it requires less manure, and that gra- 
velly or stony ground is best—from 1 to 2 bush-: 
ds'of seed may he sown. 

Bat while the farmer is putting in his Rye, as a 
wip, may wehbe permitied to ask lim, as the 
friénd of his cattle, to sow two or three acres ‘to 
be sed as green fuud for them in the spring ? 

Turnips:—If by accident your turnips are not 
in, you may still’ maxe a saving crop by im- 
nédiately prepariiig your ground and sowing 
them—taking eure to give them, besides the usual 
nantire ploughed in, a good top dressing of leach- 
edeashes, and-after the plants are up, a sprinkling 
of gout or -lak ed lime—say one bushel tr the acre 

The cutting of the tops of corn will speedily 
daim the attention of the farmer,and in the course 
of the month the pulling of his blades, where the 
practice of cutting up the stalks do not prevail— 
anchlet us say that the fodder pulled before it be- 
conies dry and /urnt,is infinitely more fragrant, 
nitritions and grateful to the animal. 

The farmer too, should employ all his litle 
bread-euters, who are too small for heavier work, 
in-gathering weeds and conveying them to the 
dung-heap, where they should be covered with 
earth—say;not this is, too troublesome—nothing 
is ronblesome, which an industrious heart wills 
tobe done. 

Turn your hogs into your orchards to eat up 
the fallen fruit, and with it millions of those 
wotms and insects, which would, the ensuing 
season, prey upon vour trees. 

The Kitchen Garden. 

Nour Cadbages, and such other vegetables as 
may.require it, should now be hoed. Sow your 
Early Y»rks and the other early varieties, as also 
Catliflowers; prepare and plant out your Strawberry 
beds : earth up your Celery: sow cress, lettuce, 
sion, radish, shallots, spinnach, every week or 
teedays; and now is a good season fur increas- 
ing your herbaceous plants, by parting the roots. 
Don’s spare your hoe, but use it freely until you 
hav@exterminated every weed within your garden. 

"7s ‘The Flower Garden. 
‘Give votir green house a thorough and eearch- 
i cleansing. Give the wood work ‘a coat of 
‘the whole interior, giving’ the 





trees which were pit in new earth, should be spa | Fa, 


lifted and put into pois, their blossoming may be 
greatly prolonged in the green house. 


burnums should be. repotted: so should the li- 
liums aa soon as they begin t grow. 


stakes, and if the weather should be dry they 
should be liberally supplied with water, 


tie up Chrysanthemums, ‘lube roses 
other flowers as require it : bring your Carnations 


and Pinks, which were potted last month, from 


and destroy every weed ; 


te a a oe oe 





flues several cat your maging swell white 
washed. 
The herbaceous plants, as well as’ the large |9ed 


ringly watered, say once a week. 
if'a few of each kind of geraniums be now. 


Bulbs intended for the house should be potted 
towards the end of this month. The young Vi- 


The Dahlias shoul! now be supported by 


Prepare your borders and beds for bulbous roots: 
and such 


the shade. As in the kuchen garden, ferret out 
let not one remain to 


tel] the tale of your slovenliness. 





A Mammortn Capeace.—We were shown 
on. Friday last a cabbage raised in the garden of 
Mr... William Ellicott, Ellicow’s Mills, weighing 
19 ths: and measuring five feet around the girth. 
This cabbage, we should say, was of the drium- 
head variety, and judging from the manner of its 





vielding to the pressure of the hand, we think it 
had not yetattsined near its growth; but as it 
was, it was a most singularly large and Inxuriant 
vegetable, and regret that it had not been saved 





for seed, our opinion being clearly made wp, that 
it is by selecting such specimens of the various 
families of vegetables for seed, that improvements 
are to be effected. We understand that the bed 
where this huge vegetable mountain was taken, 





contained many others of extraordinary growth, 
and that the general appearance of the garden 
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pi Fe Fan has Geant ' 
and pursuit. Now.-instead of 
thus, they should save this, og 
it again. and so continue sow 
a series of vears. This is the: 


brought from the Syuth w 
here, and yet it has heen rendered 
ble to our climate, and inleed much 


than we are, changing its habits and vet 


tics according to the “om ela as 


insensible gradations from 

corn _of the South, to the sr ; 

the Canadas. It is trne that vibe corn eine 
nual. and does not have’ to ‘stand the winters @ 

my mg Ds what then ?.. ié; the iia 
it undergone the less 1s 

sible to have wheat pe igs Bi pepe a ite 
the most favored Uitenos ‘of Scr Sut ea 

Planter not prince Spa: allyrat a 
winter have bhi 

wheat. Will met th not those w paren sirendy. Panne 

in the cause of rendering hein 


regards bread stuff. persevere in this ac 
cultivating the winter variety of wheut, and-those:, 


who have means and ineliqation 4. begin. 
this month. Even if they.should hiya 

ring their life time,. leave a valuable 
legacy behind them; for certainly none could be 
more valuable than’ oné which would’ be °itfe 


means of lessening the wit-of the farmer, wt 
at the same time increasing his profits, 


Remarks by the Editor of the — & Pry: 
diner, 

We do not believe that there can we any thing 

in difference of climate bewween the latimde.of . 

New York and that of Maine, to seyuire that the. 


evinced much horticultural taste and enterprise in | wheut grown in the former state, should ondergo,. 
its enlightened proprietor; for which he deserves the process of acclimation for several 5 ears, in OF 
the thanks of every one who can appreciate the der to prepare it for cultivation in the latter--, 


labor of those who “are the chosen peuple of 
God,” “whoée breast,” in the language of Mr. Jef- | 
ferson, “he has mace his peculiar deposit for sub- 
stantial and genuine virtue,—and who form “the 


focus in which he keeps alive that sacred fire, | 


which otherwise might escape from the face of 
the earth.” 


[From the “Maine Parmer.) 
Winrer- Waeart. 
Those who have succeeded best in this State 
with the winter wheat, have sowed it as Mas 





8s the middle of August, ‘As yet it is a very un- 
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W heat raised in Chili, ond other warth RE 
succeed in almost all peris of our country, w 
outany difficulty. ‘This' being the case, we are * 
inclined to believe that the fasure of the wheat» 
crops in Maine, must be ascribable to some other 
cause than want of acclimation un the'part of the’ 
seed drawn from the state of “New ‘York, or, 
fram some other state farther sowth.” . May not 
the true cause of failure be found in’ the absence: 
of some hard in the land necessary to the ue 
cessful of “iis” staff’ tof ite AW aay” 


























’ plant: It 
that accomplished -agricalturist, Dr. Ruffin, that 
it sown in lands in the. tide water district 
nis, which had received dressings of marl, 
of thie severity of the last winter's frosts 
“inweh “better than those which bad not. This 
Suld seem {0 go far to prove that the pte- 
opinion. in favor of its appropriateness as 
@ Insnure, -was well.grounded, and hence we in- 
cliniéto the belief, that it may be possible it 
is the absence of lime in the soil of Maine, which 
fits it 0 i mily for the growth of this grain. 
"Phe fact 6f the Indian corn brought from the 
south accommodating itself to the climate of Maine, 
and having passed through insensible gradations 
from the tall and gigantic corn of the south, to 
‘the small end hardy. kind of the Canadas,” would 
seem, onthe first blush, to sustain the position 
assumed with respect to the wheat : but there is a 
material difference'in the habits and constitutional 
predilections of the two plants. While wheat de- 
lights in soil either naturally, or artificially charg- 
ed with lime, in some one of its forms, corn will 
grow and vegetate luxuriantly in any soil, being 
indifferent as to the kind, and only seeking nourish- 
_mént of some sort or other, with a sun sufficiently 
warm to nurture its fruit into maturity. May not 
this essential difference in the habits of the two 
plants, account for the success of the culture of 
the one, and the failure of that of the other ?— 
Whether we are correct or not in our suggestions, 
would it not be worth an experiment to test its 
truth? Leta portion of a field be limed and the 
rest, got, and the result noted. Could not our 
’ friend of the Maine Farmer set such an experi- 
ment on foot, and let us hear from him in the 
spring? If he should be so fortunate as to suc- 
ceed, it will prove not the least aitractive feather 
in his cap, and if he fails, the consciousness of 
having been actuated by 9 noble motive, will ani- 
mate and cheer him in the hour of defeat. 






ay 





(For the Farmer and Gardener. | 
») <Cunture.or Rice on. Dry Lanp. 
_J,caunot doubt but Rice can be raised in the 
state of Maryland, as I raise it, amongst corn—that 
‘js, the same upland rice we raise in this state, 
and which ‘is apparently the same grain, as the 
#ater-raised rice of South Carolina. I will send 


ou,aspecimen by mail, with which you cam 


ke | ting in the next March—ar 
; an the sto at month. ” 





"The kindof “we prefer, is called here 
ther“ Rig White,"na Red bearded variety, sy 6 
seme ! U * for. é B, a) : DG AR... -<4 

1 th ast... Loe ' rp Aa . 






—under the 


you, it would a zasure to forward 
ay: wena, one half for seéd, and one half for 
the purpose of seeing the delicious bread it can 
be made to I am satisfied it may fairly 
be classed with table luxuries. 

The store Rice, I should be afraid would not 
vegetate. I, however, never tried it. The seed 
we always sow, or rather plant, in the hull, or 
what is.termed “Rough Rice.” 

Two gallons will plant an acre—and produce 
here 50 to 75 bushels, of Rough Rice, which in 
cleaning or hulling, loses one half—100 bushels 
has been made to the acre. 

For other items, regarding this singularly valu- 
able grain, see my communication before men- 
tioned.* 

Cutting the corn at the ground, and curing as 
recommended by Judge Buel, aids the rice in 
reaching maturity. The communication before 
alluded to will be followed by another, which 
leaves nothing unsaid, that I have to say on the 
subject. AGRICOLA. 

* Copied below. 

On maAkinG Rice on Dry Lanp. 
[From the Farmer’s ister. ] 

In m paper on the subject of cultivating corn, 
I stated the article of rice, as entering into the 
crop. My reason in part, as you will have no 
doubt discovered, for introducing thisarticleamong 
others was that it is found not to affectin any 
unfavorable way, the growth of the corn, &c.; 
and also, that I have satisfied myself, from repeat- 
ed trials, that this mode of raising it, is calcula- 
ted to produce that grain in the greatest perfec- 
tion. 

The rice cultivated throughout this State on 
highland, is in every respect similar to the rice 
plant of South-Carolina. It is found to grow well 
in every soil we have, from the pipe clay ground 
of the pine woods, to the black fat limestone land 
of the great cane break. In the latter, however, 
it excels—although from some fair trials I have 
seen, and indeed assisted in making, I am com- 
pelled to believe that pine land, (gray) with a 
good red clay foundation, moderately prepared 
by manuring, lime, &c., will equal in production, 
for quantity or quality, even the fat black land of 
the great cane break. It is the most generous 
grain 1 know of—will meet successfully a great- 
er variety of seasons and _soil than any other. I 
know of no soil or situation perfectly. unfavoura- 
ble to its production, and it is never made, with 
our planters, any question in what land they will 
put it; but what spot. is. most convenient on the 
farm of the second year’s land. On every species 
of pine land, with a little cow-penning, cotton- 
seed manure, or any other decomposed animal or 
vegetable matter, it grows luxuriantly, from four 
to five and a half feet in height, and produces as- 
tonishing crops of grain; say from forty to one 
hundred bushels of shell rice, that is rice with the 
husk on, per acre. 

The rice produced on our uplands, I am satis- 
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sibly admit any comparison in the quality 
two productions. The grain of what. we call the. 
“big white,” is remarkably large, both in hulkand , 
when cleaned—although the “red bearded” is 
‘some thought superior.’ Both of these kind 
with the “ small white,” grow well on dry upland,” 
The operation of hulling or cleaning, is perform: 
ed with the common pestle and mortar, or imopr 
little tub mills, by partially raising the s 
when they become dulland want picking. Theve ¥ 
had it cleaned under those cirumstances, as hand='* 
somely as any, table would require. fivy 

It may be proper to add, that in boiling- the up.. 
land rice raised in this section of country, itis 
found to absorb, or to make a mass at least ult 
eighth greater than the rice of South-Carolina,ér 
any other, where water is employed as an agent in.) 
its feorneton. 

he straw is found admirable winter forage for” 

horses, mules, oxen, and cows ; but especia y for 
young cattle—and a prodigious. mass of it is pro-* 
duced from an acre of land. <A sheaf of rige~ 
passed through the cutting box and given daily, . 
with her other food, to a milch cow, in the wine 
ter, is found to produce superior milk ‘and butter. 
We raise it with so much ease; that we find it & 
conomy to give it to our poultry and pi “ 
both of whieh it is admirable, ae in gen 
It is thrashed out with great ease overa bench 
properly placed, or a barrel. a 


It is the first article I plant in the spring. if 
planted alone, and if planted as early as possible, 
it will be off the ground before.the arrival of-the 
rice-bird. Like other grain, I have found it gn. 
perior, when cut (if for table use,) just before it 
is perfectly ripe. In this case the straw is cured 
when still green, consequently, highly nutritious, 
and when cured still retains its colour. 

In cultivating this grain the ground should be 
turned over in January—harrowed with the fur- 
row, and the first favourable state of the weather 
and soi/ in February or March, lay the ground off 
in drills with a half shovel, for the purpose of hav- 
ing the seed deposited as deep as possible, so that 
after it is hilled up, the roots may be deep in the 
ground, and which, in ease .of a drought about 
filling time, will secure it. This last precaution 
has been the result with, me of several. experi- 
ments. The drills may be as near as eighteenin- 
ches apart, if the rice is cultivated.alone, and it 
can be covered with a small board fixed toa 
scooter-plough stalk, or with the -hoe or fake. 
The first is the most expeditions, and requires no 
other attention than to cover shallow. Wheneix 
to nine inches in height, plough with a scgoter 
between the rows witha small poney or mule, 
and -finish it off with the hoe, drawing the’ eatth 
to it. If the Jand is-light and loose, one.plough 
ing ie sufficient—keeping. the ground loosevand, 
clean is all that is required. It is cut with the. 
sickle, in dry hot weather, and put up in sheaves 
the next day, and stacked orhoused. « ~*” 


' “Phave had it eut down with thé ‘frost twice it 
the spring without. any bad uences. I 
planted once in the twelve days, and made a ) 
‘remarkable ‘for weight. Itwas cut 
by the frost fiviee ; 5 
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I the. * fam assured that you will fid@ no’ difficulty in 
band , iesleiog this valuable grain in your'vicinity. All 
is by. difficulty as regards prepaing it for table use, is 
inds, done away, by substituting the wooden block in 
land.” lieu of the stone—the first being furrowed out in 
orm othe same manner. Attached to a small horse mill, 
L Our «for my own grinding, I have four pestles, worked 


ones in as many mortars, that would clean for a whole 
have» neighborhood. 

ere | have'ground to put in corn of the se- 
fay cond year after being cleared, and especially if I 
can afford a little manure to the land, I would al- 





it ways raise my rice as before stated, with the 
on corn. When the land is not disposed to produce 
ay Or’ grass, it is made with less labour, for the produc- 
nt in,’ tion, than any crop I know of. 
we AGRICOLA. 
> for Alabama, March 15, 1835. 
r for 
pro-* [From the Southern Whig.] 
rice. Gama Grass. 
aily, Mr. Jones feel it my duty to call the atten- 
"i tion of my fellow-citizens to the invaluable arti- 
on cle of Gama Grass, Will you permit it to be 
it e- done through the columns of your paper? The 
fer\s public, as well as myself, have seen for the last 
ani * few years, several publications on this subject, 
neh from respectable citizens in different States of the 
Union. I fear, however, that in many instances 
if those statements have been regarded as exaggera- 
ible, tions, and neglected accordingly. The result of 
‘the the experiment which I have made, convinces me 
me that 1 have never seen any thing written-on the 
eu subject, which went beyond the real value of the 
ired grass In January, 1834, I procured some roots 
ous, rom the late Judge Crawford, which had come 
from the seed the preceding May. - | also obtain- 
1 be eda few roots from the plantation of Dr. Neisler 
fur- in this county, the native growth. In order to 
ther getas many plants as possible, I made a separate 
off plant of every stem, that had the least fibre of a 
root. These plants I set out on an exceedingly 
poor spot at the distance of eighteen inches apart 
one way, and 24 inches the other. The only 
manure I applied was about a handful of half rot- 
ted pine shavings to each root. Last summer the 
plants were neglected, and the place was com- 





pletely overrun with pumpkin and other vines. 
Last winter, as we all know, was exceedingly se- 
vere, and the spring unusually late. I think it 
was the middle of April before the grass began to 
put forth. On the first Monday in the present 
month, (May,) I cut from it a heavy crop of 
grass. On the third Monday of the same month, 
I cut it a second time, and its average length was 
then from 19 to 22 inches. The third crop is at 
the present time, on the fourth Monday while I 
am writing, from 12 to 14 inches long, the growth 
of just seven days. All who have published on 
this subject, say that it can be cut on the first of 
May, and every month till frost. “This would 
give seven crops in the season, and if it were cut 

four weeks, the last of the seven cuttings 
woul fall about the middle of October. I believe 





, would yield a crop three feet on ‘the poor- 
est lands ; that Gi “Which “1 fen I ha hig 
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pounds 
dried in the sun for ox dies 


the fourth, T'weighed a pth tr rr entre 
to contain half a pound of hay of the prtyaner 
grance, and I should say of the very best sort. + It 
would appear to me that this was a great fallin 
off, (though I am entirely ignorant on that point, 
and that it was owing to the grass being so-very 
young, two weeks, consequently ‘very succulent. 
I do not believe, that at the age- of four weeks the 
falling off in drying would be as great as five to 
one, as in the preceding: instance. Be this as it 
may, the result is such as must satisfy the must 
sanguine, and the calculation is very easily made. 
The side of a’square acre measures 208} feet.— 
Planting the grass, as mine is planted, 18 to 24 
inches, it will give 104 plants one way to the acre, 
and 139 the other, which multiplied together, the 
product is 14,456, the number of plants on the 
acre. Now, half a pound to four roots in two 
weeks, is equal to a pound in four weeks, or one- 
fourth of a pound to each root in that time. This 
will be equal to a pound and three-fourths of hay 
to each root at the seven cuttings. Multiply 14,- 
456, the number of roots on the acre, by 19 
pounds, the product of each, and you have 25,298 
pounds of hay a year to the acre. This requires 
no further culture, after the roots are well set, than 
simply the cutting and curing. It must be borne 
in mind. also, that my grass does not yet cover 
one-sixth of the surface. When the surface gets 
covered, I have no doubt the product will be at 
least 100,000 pounds a year to the acre. Let it 
be remembered also, that the experiment made by 
me, is by no means a fair one, either as regards soil 
or culture. Iam satisfied that any person can ob- 
tain equal or greater results, on almost any soil, 
with very little trouble. There are several kinds 
of the Gama grass : I have two kinds ; but the na- 
tive, which | obtained from the plantation of Dr. 
Neisler, and which grows in scattered bunches 
all over the State, is vastly superior to the other. 
I have given you facts. Comment! consider un- 
necessary. 
‘Respectfully, yours, 
JAMES SHANNON. 





RESTORATION OF DECAYED FRUIT TREES. 

In the 2d vol. of Bradly’s “General treatise of 
husbandry and gardening,” edition of 1826, p, 
226, we find a very interesting chapter “concern- 
ing the helping decayed trees, with a method 
prescribed for bringing distempered ones to per- 
fect health, with observations relating to dale 
mists,” from which we make the following ex- 
tract, being that part which relates to the first 
branch of the subjects treated of in the essay. 

“So useful is the discovery of the sap’s.circula- 
tion in plants, that. without that knowledge, there. 
could be no reasonable method preseribed for the’ 


cure of distempers on geste ta opening 
vigorous in as are..decayed : 
is not, goodie theory; but: is excellent 
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their recovery, that I Fo ine sho 


worth vile to yeas 
them; io % Secs 
their kinds iti 


some of their Sal teen branches 
Which I had by me at ta imei 
About the end of August 
nursery about ‘fifty of aie ote 
had, most of which were in the: , 
thitds of sn itich “in diameter ; these-I_ care 
transplanted at certain, distances from . 
trees, contriving always to have™ . 
within dn easy reach of one of the best 
in ~ old an “ ~ 
e cared took in remo stoctie 
them little or no check, pig msm wr 
spring I inarched several branches of the,’ 
trees into them; to one old tree I had five’ 
to another four, and some had only two 
Most of my inlayed grafts or inarched 
were perfectly joined with the young ’ 
less than three months; and as several of | 
blossomed in the spring, the supply of good jitices 
from the young stocks, which they were graffed 
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into, so nourished the fruit that bet upon them, — 


that I had several pears even 
observed before upon the old trees wh 
were in health ; and the branches onthe 


trees. 


be travelling, which was the that the in- 
arched scions were not then cut from the old 
trees, but luckily remained all growing togeth- 
er. The following year, to my surprise, the old 
trees had got so much vigour from the 
juices ofthe young stocks which ci 
through them, that they.had all the juvenilé ap- 
pearance and healthful disposition he young 
trees: they shot with so much s 
began to fear they were in danger of tei 
bearing quality ; and therefore I sawed ‘the aa 
stem of one of the old trees more than * 
through, and drove a w into the hor! 
which yet did but little good in checking the ‘te 
our of the tree; 80 that I was ie LF cut’ 
old tree entirely from its root, leavi 
young stocks to feed on, which it in 
much advantage, that it grew well her pandieed 
good fruit. 

The other old trees were all equally invigora- 
ted by this practice, so that I was forced to cut 
off their communication with some of the 


which is always an hindratice to 
padre ‘ths yet om» 


rennin sis fruit. -But I saw many in i 
which they would yet be subject to, “by” 
in the manner of dwarfs, as, that pear tree 
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nearest to every stock strengthened empire as 
did also in proportion every part of the old: 


When the fruit was fit to gather, I happenéd'to © 
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ING ano Making or Jay. 
ig one of the most laborious patts of 
| rk, and is generally performed at the 
pap ow of the year, it become= important 
ese inconveniéneies as much as pos- 
sible, . For this purpose the mower should rise 
break of 4 and commence his work befure 
coonaees $08 may easily perform half a day’s 
oreo o’elack. His work will nt 
‘be less oppressive from the coolness of the 
bs the dew upon thé grass it will be 
eut, than it woull.be @ herwise, as 
is aware. He may then reat him- 
the hettest part of she day, while oth- 
ers. rése later are wiling under the burning 
heat « poan-tide sun. Aad. by two or three 
°" he will be sufficiendy recovered from his 
morning’s fatigue to commence his afternoon’s 
“— with freshness and vigor. 
mowing ope of the first principles of eeano- 
my. iste, keep the scythe constantly sharp, aid 
fast on the snath, as the least degree of 
creases the labur to an oppressive dle- 
should he cut as close to the ground 
asan ich at bottiom.will vield more 
hagthan ‘several inches.at top. Hence the im- 
pogsesa smooth meadows, Lads and young 
mo Hd oot work in company with ex- 
meta nar ll as ambition. ollen prompts 
them to attempt keeping pace with the others and 
to.exert themse]¢es to the injury of their health. 
a regard wo the lime of cutting hay, whether 
early or fate is best, a difference of opinion pre- 
vals... Experience and atientive observation 
however, show, Uiat hay is best when cut late— 
after wheat harvest for ingtance—or when the 
seads.aré approaching their time of ripening.*-- 
Some kigde of hay, more espeemlly eluver, may 
be partial exceptions. Late cutting possesses 
several atlvaniages, ‘lhe hay is found to contain 
a greater queniily of effective nutriment, as is 
proved by. the fact that catile keep in better con- 
dition when fed upon it. his also much more 
palatable, and is eaten with greater avidity by cat- 
tle and horses. In addition to this, it is much 
more easily made, requiring far less drving, and 
thus greatly. diminishing both labor and care in 
the process. Nor is this all. The effect upon 
the roots which are to produce the succeeding 
erop is by no means to be overlooked. Many 
plants are destroyed by cutting off or mowing 


‘f° Remark by the editor of the Furmer & Gar- 
deher.— Notwithstanding the high estumate we 
sét upon the opinion of the editor of the Generee 
Farmer, we @hould prefer cutting grass intended 
for hay whew in flower, It is more fragrant and 
grateful to. animals, and we are not convinced that 
it is not equ. futritions, What, we would ask, | 
would clover be worth as hay if left in the field 
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: while in flower, which would be litte in- 
|jured if the operation were deferred till the seed 
ia ripe ; and it is not improbable that many gra*s- 
es may be materially injured and retarded in teir 
growth in the same way, | ; vin 
Grass beaten down by the wind and rain shonkd, 
howaver be iu general cut immediately, hecause 
if neglected, it will rot, or acquire a disagreeable 
flavor, and become of lisse waive, 
é MAKING MAY. — 

In fine weather, where the crop of grass has 
heen suffered. to stan! so long as to hecome near- 
ly ripe, and where the crop is not heavy, drying 
hay is attenled with but litde diffienlty. But the 
state of things is ofwn reversed. Heavy crops of 
green grass and clover must necessarily remain 
upon the ground until time is afforded them for 
drying, and where the season is wet, the process 
is often tedious and harrassing, To obviate diffi- 
éulties, anew method of drying hay has been re- 
commended, and adopted to a considerable ex- 
tent in England, and m some places in this coun- 
try. It is that of drying the hay in cocks. Some 
account of this mode was published in the 25th 
number of this paper of the present year., The 
English mode of conducting this operation is 2s 
follows: the hay is put up into small well made 
cocks on the same day it is cut; the next, day 
these remain untouched let the weather be wet or 
dry ; on the third day they are opened, turned in 
a few hours, and again put up at evening; on the 
fourth day they are suffered tw stand untouched, 
and on the fifth afier being opened an hour or two 
are fit for the mow or stack. If the usual days 
for opening are rainy, or uncertain of continuing 
favorable throughont, the operation is deferred nn- 
uil the first setiled fair day, and the work carried 
on from that time in all rexpects as before. The 
atlvantages of this method are these. The slight 
fermentation, or what is termed swealing, which 
takes place while the hay stands in cocks, causes 
it to dry nearly or quite as much when itis opened 
as it would if opened every day, consequenily a 
considerable amount of labor is saved; the fer- 
mentation or heating which takes place in the 
cocks, diminishes its tendency to-do so in the 
stack ; and by shortening the time of open expo- 
sure, the color of the hay is much better preserved 
and consequently the quality; this is especially 
the case with clover, which is more injured by 
drying in the sun than any other kind of k~y, the 
leaves often becoming so dry as to crumble to 
powder, while the stalks yet continue juicy and 
green, ‘The care and anxiety of the business is 
also greatly diminished, because the hay left ovt 
each night and during rainy weather is in a con- 
dition to withstand every change, and a regular 
and certain course may thus be pursued through 
all kinds of weather. 

In many, and perhaps in most cases, this mode 
of drving hay may be unnecessary in this coun- 
try. where by means of mature crops,a het sun, 
and the introduction of the horse rake, the whole 
operativn is rendered tut the work of a single day; 
but there are likewise many instances where this 
cannot be the case; as where large crops of clo- 
ver ocetr; Or'where hny must ily 


pearly; or where the 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
FEMALS PA TH, 


BY MISS L. ©. LANDON. 


She loved you when the snnuy light: 
Of bliss was on. pour brow; . 

That bliss has sunk in sorrow’s night, 
And yet - she loves you now. 

She loved you when your joyous tone, 
Tanght every heart to tural ; 

Tne sweetnem of that tongue ia gone, 
Aud yet—she loves you still. 

She loved you when vou proudly stept, 
The gavest of the gav ; 

Tha! pride the blig'st of time has swept, 
Unlike her love: away. 

She loved you when your home and heart 
Of fortane’s sinile could boast ; 

She siw that smile decay—depart, 
And then she loved you mat. 

Oh, aneh the generons faith that grows 
In woman s gentile breast; _ 

"Tis like the star that stav« and glows 
Alone in night's dark vest: 


That stave because each other ray | e¥5 
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Has left the lonely stwire ; 
And that the wanderer on his way 
Then wants her light the mure. 


% 
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Virtues or THe Tomsto.—A meical pro-, .. 
fessor in one of the colleges ofthe west speaks . 
warivly in favor of the virtnes'af Tomato. He... 
says of it thatin all those aff-ctions of the liver, ye 
and other organs, where Calomel is indicated, it 
is probably the most effective, and least harmful... 
remedial agent known to the profession. That a, 
chemical extract will probably, soon be obtained , 
from it which, will altogether supercede the. use 
of calomel in ‘the cure of disease. . That he has. 
successfully treated serious diarrhara with this are, 
ticle alone. That when used as an article of diet, 
it is alwost a sovereign remedy for slyspepsia, or 
indigestion. . That persons removing from the 
east, or north, to the west or south, should by all. 
means mike ose of itas an aliment, as it would, .. 
in that event, save them from the danger attendant 
upon these violent bilious atlacks to which al- 
most all unacclimated persons are liable. That 
the citizens in general should make use of it, _ 
either raw, cooker, or in form of a catsup with - 
their daily food, as it is the opost healthy article _ 
of the Materia Alimentaria, &e.—[M. Y. Times. 
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Recipe ron MAKING ToMATOES CATSUP. 


Cut the tomatoes up finely, and between every. 
layer sprinkle a laver of salt, let them stand a few 
hours before you boil them, whieh do very well,,, 
then straiy them through a cullender, add horse 
radish, mustard seed, ginger, pepper, cloves and 
mace, cover the vessel close and let the whole 
siand a day or two, when it must be bottled and 
sealed for use. ous 

Some persons add bruised onions or garlic t., 
the other seasoning. ' 

METHOD OF DESTROVING CHICKEN-HAWES. «\° 

Take a common steel rat-trap, bait it with @w 

chicken, place it on a plank fixed upon the» 
top of a pole about 12 feet high, and by 
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Loot JIRTHOD OF DESTROYING CROWS, 5 “cht 
Steep the entrails of pigs, fowls, or other ani- 
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where the crows resort of a morning or evening ; 
jthis will so intoxicate’ them that you may catch 
them with ease. aseil iva 





Domestic SumMary. 


The rail-road hetween Baltimore and the city 
of Washingwn was formally opened on the 25th 
plano. The repairs of the National road between 
Cumberland and Wheeling are rapidly advancing 
to completion When finished fh will be au un- 
broken line of Maca:‘amired road! hetween ‘hose 
points. The people of Putshurgh as well as those 
of Baltimore have formed city guards to aid the ¢i- 
vii authorities. in. the suppression of muhs, A 

reat fire attended by loss of lives aceurred at N. 
Fork on the 25th ult.» The spirit of fanaticiem 
and misdirected philanthropy, which has thrown 
the whole of the southern states into a ferment, 
is met, we are proud to see, with a bold and de- 
termined resistance in most of the northern. and 
eastern states, Meetings,have heen held in the 
cities of Philadelphia, New York and Boston, 
and others are being held tn ot!.er places in thone 
states, condemning, in language which , challeng- 
es respect, because it bieathes the spirit of indig- 
pant patriotism, the proceedings of thuse who 
would consign a whole people to the tender mer- 
ties of a servile war The English emissary 
Thompson and his infamous aiders and abettore, | 
must he taught that the peace and quiet of thir- 
teen millions of people are not to be trifled with 
without incurring an awful responsibility. Men 
who preach the doctrine of rebellion and treasan 
should be punished as traitors. Peaches brought 

12 a bastel in the Philadelphia market on Fri- 

last. : 





Foreson Apstract. 
The intelligence from England is to the 24th 


fosed-2 quantity of wise ¢omioujand’ tito’ the bait 
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Liverroot corroy warkeT—July 20,” 


ticularly’ of the ‘better classes of American, for 


business reporte:! comprises 240 Sea Island at 22d 
w $9d with 120: swined at 12} a 2id; 5860 


1%; 2480 Mobile, A 
ww 12}. 

21st--There has been very little business doing 
to-lay, and the sales do not exceed 600 bales. 

28rd—Our market during the last few days has 

been very quiet, and not more than 2,500 bags 
have been sould, without change in American, 
while the few rales made in Brazil have been at a 
decline of }d per Ib. 

The grain market had an upward tendency ow- 
ing to the heavy rains last week, but the weather 
for the past few davs having been extremely fine, 
all speculation has been checked. ‘Tubacco is in 
steady request at previous prices. 

Lonpon mangers, July 21. 
Turpentine—About 2000 bis. have arrived, and 
expected to be sold at about 12s. 

Cotton—the eotton market remains in a lan- 

guid state. The purchases since Friday last do 

not exceed 200 to $00 at former prices and heavy. 

The sales at Liverpool last week 16,000 bags, the 

pres of fine American higher, other descriptions 
wer. 


Later from France.—The Cholera was epread- 


ved very fetal at Toulon, Marseilles and Nice.—~ 
‘The army of Don Carlos in Spain are suffering 
for want of provisions, and there was nu money 





July. A Canadian toan to the amount of £400,- 
000 sterling has been negotiated in London for | 
the construction of canals and improving the navi- | 

tion of the 8'. Lawrence. The Irish coereion | 

ill hax expired by limitation. The sufferings of 
the poor in Ireland are represented of the most, 
distressing character. In the county of Mayo 
more than 7,000 pefsons are said to he destitute 
of clothing, and upwards of 8,000 as sleeping on, 
the bare ground, suffering the pangs of hunger. 
Disturbances were rife in Armagh, Belfast, Ennis- | 
killen and various other places 

The French received a severe check near Al- 
giers by an Arabchief on the 27th June. The 
Joss in killed was 500, and the routed French- 
men were unable wo bring’off their baggage and 
woun ed. ‘The Arabs wee under a chief called 
Abdel Kuber. In consequence of this defeat 
marsiiall ( /cuse/ and been ordered to Algiers to 
resume the governorship and ake command of the 
army. 

The days of the Carlists in Spain appear to he 
drawing to a close, the Queen’s troops and her 
allies were driving the rebel) forces in every di- 
tection. ‘The order of the Jesuits in Spain had 


in the military chest. Letters from Vienna an- 
nounced in positive terms, that the vortherp pow- 
ers of Europe intend acknowledging Don Carlos; 
if this should be done, this may bring a war a- 
mong the European powers sooner than we had 
any previous right to expect it, as it must bring 
those powers into collision with the parties to the 
quadruple treaty. The check received by the 
French troops near Algiers is confiimed; the exact 
loss 262 killed, 308 wounded, Marshal Clausel 
left Paris on the 22d July for Algiers. 

Havre Market Jury, 26.—Colton.—3 a 4 
ets advunce tas been obtained on the low and 
middling descriptions from the U. States. Sales 
1063 bales Louisiana at 128a 177 a 135f a 171f 
50c. 1400 upland Mobile at 129 a 160. Rice, 
280 tierces Carolina, obuined 26f12}cts. 
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aS -WeALLAy MULBERRY SEED. 
has just received and offers for sale at 
CENTS per oz. 0 lot Of While Ita- 
Seed, of the growth of the present years 
is seed is , and has been’ sélécted b 


judge of the article, it can be recomme: io 
pay desire to evter into thé business 
culture, with confidence.” And 
proper season for sowing the seeit; the 


y Tp a supply should not be permitted 
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RK. SINCLAIR, Ir. 
5 __at seed store connected with this office, 
Meet GE SCOTCH EARLY YORK 
Sieticw toe OF 1834. 
pleasure to offer to the market Garden- 
pes Farmets, ger others, very vos ba Cabbage seed 
sowitg, mo ong is yust received and has been pro- 
cx WY ove peresverancefrom a Scotch market garden- 
er, near Eiteberge, whois the only raiser of “Crispus” 
~ LARGE SCOTCH EARLY YORK CABBAGE—a fine dwarf va- 
Spuolgcory. than the English Early York, and e- 
GE BERGEN’ CABBAGE.” 
of fine size aad t deli » grow 
conleraly Sage than the “Bo ullock’s-heayt’ Cab: 


" bage, ion and first rate second crop va- 
LY RLY PARis DWARF, a very carl 
dwarf NDON BATTERSEA, BULLOCK 
HEART, SAVEY CABBAGE SEED, ke 
ag 25 ROBERT SINCLAIR, Je. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. 


% HAVE a fine stock of good strong plants of the follow- 
kinds of Strawberrys, w can be put up and 
carefully, so pwaddeny beg a to order in safety, any 
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cen ol te ROBERT aoa 
© Bea EARLY SCARLET, } per doo, 25s, per 


300 p lants and 20 oo Mh, 
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SELF-SHARPENING. 


No, 00. The'smallest'sizeis a 7 inch seed and 
do cultivating plough 

A on 
wide, nearly the same 


cultivating plough, 8 


tnaffer one, but has a bolder 


light two-horse 
two horse plough, 9 inches wide: 


two-horse flushing plough 


woop’s PATEN T. 


A one-horse ditto 


A two-horse ditto 
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ere from Tien phot tot 
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aired tolen 


plough, wit with wrought 


No. 1. A. Is a light two-horse plough, 9 inches 






pe Fe 
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inches 
the 
mould 


board, and better adapted to sandy lands. 
The shares and heéls of these two ites 
suit each other 


“ 4, A heavy Macphee ploogh “ ‘word 
coulter 


No, 21, A.seed and patinsting inches 
wide, with cast sha pinah P . 


A one-horse 
standard an 


fron 


wide 
“ 3h. A two-horse plough, | with sword co Iter 
cust share," a sepitor fits fi 


plough 
The.above ploughs of W ood's Patent are ehtitled 
to two extra shares each, at the above 
SINCLAIR & MOORE’ S IMPROVED. 
64inch. A superior seed plough, with cast shares 4 50 
ditto 
. inch. A lightiwo-horse plough, wip ear enone 5 50 


rices, 


A two or light three-horse plo 
with sword coulter and cast ‘eet 


A three-horse plough with wrou; 
A three-horse plough with swo 


it share 


coulter, 


a paperioy flushing plough, made both 


ht and left handed 


ty ote three-horse plough, with eword 


coulter 
M’CORMICK’S PATENT. 


Light two-horse _ ditto ditto 


7 inch, One-horse wrought shared plough 


Two-horse plough, with sword coulter 


Three-horse plough, with coulter 
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"$5 00 


proved by “0 
Pivé tines, ttiofe simple fort 
Cast tined ~ frat 3 60°88" 
5°25 If mede ‘to 50 cents additional. + 
6.25 w FANS. 
7 00 | Improved eno 2 dat pa 
8°00 ito extralarge - - - 
Ditto recent improvement 
12:00 | Common Fans = «-ey > _ 
Box Fans, small size “5 ss 15 
STRAW CUTTERS. * 
5 00| 20 inch. Cylindrical straw. cutter, pitas to horse 
or water power, capable of cutting frown 
5 50 75 to 100 bushels per tiour 
' Extra knives perset»- + .- §« 600 
6.50|14 “ Boxsame construction, suited to manual” 
wer “ie é 
Esera Kaitos per set - . * 
00 $4: . . - a 
wl nines perset -  * 40 
These machines are self-feeders, the knives are v0 of ow 
spiral form, and act on the bed steel in such a ° . 
manner as‘to cut with great ease without a very 
5 00}. keen edge; many thousand bushels have been 
cut with them without sharpening the knives. : 
7 00 Common Dutch straw cottey with troagle - 
Ditto withouttreadle  - - 1 of 
9 50 CORN SHEL LERS. Bess 
10° 00 | Of the various kinds offered tothe public, the one 
generally preferred is that with a vertical iron 
wheel with spring holders, which adapt’ them- 
11 50| Selves to any sized ears. There isno machine 
more certain to answer the intended purpose ; 
4 00 _— are very durable and easily kept in order, 
will shell from 15 to 20 bushels per hour by 
5 00| hand, and.are nowsold at the reduced price of 
7.00} $19 00, with a discount of five per cent. ifcash 
9 50 be paid. AMES MOO 
11 50| Sept. 1 Successor to SINCLAIR & MOORE 
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Musk do. 
p Early Pine, 
Per doz. 50 cts. 
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1. Isa 7 inch meee with woonget ohare 
and lock coulter 

“ Isa 7 inch plough, without coultar 

14 A one-horse plough, with wrought share 

and coulter 

2. A light pmechogse plough, with wrought 

share and coulter 

3. A two-horse plough, with wrought share 


34. A heavy two-horse plough, with wrought 
share and coulter 
5. A heavy three-horse flushing plough 7 
with wrought share and coulter 
HILL-SIDE. 


A plough suited to two horses, with cast share, 


changes with — 80 a8 to Grew dnge tusrew to 
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DURHAM STOCK, . 
entleman pbout to emigrate to the South, w 
Asses of three superior animals of the yom Dur- 
ham Short-Horn breed, the one a bull rising 4-y oa oars 
cow between 9 and 10 years old, and ~ LaF oN 3 
months old on the Ist September, instant. 
raised by Dr. Pool, of New Brunswick, Meine, pone 
ported thorough-bred Bishop, by Wellington—out of a 
thoroagh-bred imported cow, called Maria; the cow is 
ws , and is a beavtjfal animal, having every mark 
point of a thorough- thhred, her colour white’ 
lons of milk per day. Her calf now three months 
also a niet beaut! 1 animal, partaking of the ares 
points of his mother; he was got by the first named 
As the owner is anxious to sell, a bargain may be had 
on early application. aimated 
Letters the above cattle, post paid, directed 
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